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THE STOLEN DOG. 


A TRANSLATION, BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 





“Catch them! catch them!” was the loud cry 
in Rue St. Honore. ‘The marchioness is run- 
sing down the street! Here, the viscountess is 
dragging her robe in the gutter! The baron has 
ost his wig! And the knight? William, where 
isthe knight? I don’t see the knight.” 

These distinguished individuals, the marchion- 
es, baron and others, who were making this 
great stir, were a company of trained dogs, such 
ys one sometimes sees in the streets of Paris, 
drawn about in a little carriage, and exhibited at 
convenient places. They had now escaped from 
their stable during their morning toilet. This 
toilet was always long and difficult; for while the 
fee of one of them was being washed, another, 
whose feet had just been cleaned, would run into 
the dirt. While the baron was being lifted upon 
his hind legs that the sleeves of his coat might be 
pat on, the marchioness, seizing the opportunity, 
vould begin to run around the place on all fuurs, 
thus making her petticoat too long so that it 
tripped her and brought her to the ground. 
While she was being caught, all the others would 
sart off, half-dressed. During one of these 
tines of trouble, it happened that the door was 
opened, and the whole troop rushed into the 
street, regardless of the appearance they pre- 
sented to the public. 

William, the son of their owner, soon caught 
ail but one of them; and notwithstanding the 
loss of the baron’s wig, an unlucky accident to | 
the viscountess’s head-dress of plumes when she | 
lled in a dirt-heap, and the rent which the mar- | 
chioness had made in her blue petticoat, all | 
vould have been soon made right again if the| 
knight could only have been found. He was an in- 
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dividual of great importance, for no one else knew 











how to waltz with the president's lady. They 





would take each other round the neck with their 
fre paws, and whirl around on their hind feet, 
keeping time to music, to the great delight of 
those who saw them. Madam the president could 
not waltz alone, so that the loss of the knight| other. Every door would be opened, and peo- 
ms the loss of two talents. The owner was in| ple would be asking what was the matter, or 
despair. He was to go with his dogs to a fair at chasing after the cats, who were not easily caught, 
Clichi that very day, and had reckoned on the _and kept up their frightful howling. 
waltz for his success. At one time a neighbor’s dog went home to his 
It was in vain that William ran to every house mistress rubbed with oil from ear to tail, so that 
inthe neighborhood, asking if any one had seen no one could touch him without being sadly 
the knight. | greased, and he could touch nothing without 
“Who is the knight ?” people asked him. | leaving a stain. 





“He has a yellow waistcoat, no breeches, | 


pointed ears, a sword by his side, and his tail 

shaved all but the end,” answered William. 
Notwithstanding this clear description, no one 

could give any information concerning him. 
Finally, as it was growing late, the owner de- 


| One winter's day George fastened a piece of 

ice behind a bell-pull, so that the one who next 
| pulled it drew back his hand, frightened at the 
unexpected cold. At one door he cut the bell- 
| wire, so that people stood for a quarter of an 


hour trying to ring, yet unable to make a sound. 


tiled to go with the remainder of his company, | He deranged locks; and hid the keys when he 
telling William to join him, and bring the knight found them left in the doors. Nota day but there 
ifhe should succeed in finding him. | was some new complaint against him. But his 

William had made a second search in all the | parente, who had no other child, loved him so 
ttreets of the neighborhood, and was returning | much that they overlooked his faults. When his 
home unsuccessful, when he met one of the neigh- | father was told of them, he would shrug his shoul- 
bors coming from market, of whom he inquired | ders, and answer, ‘‘It is what boys will do,” and 
for the knight. then scold George a little for the satisfaction of 

“Why, has he not been found?” exclaimed the | the neighbors, at the same time laughing at his 
Woman. ‘‘This morning when your dogs ran| tricks. No one dared say any thing against him 
tway, I was just starting for market, and I saw, to his mother, for she became angry at a single 


THE AGARD FAMILY. 


“George Russel is capable of such an act,” 
answered Mr. Bucquet;” but I think he went out 
with his parents before your dogs got loose. 
Didn’t he, Joseph?” 

Joseph was busy with something under the 
counter, and answered ‘‘Yes,” without raising 
his head, so that William did not see how much 
he blushed. As the knight had entered the 
house, William asked permission to inquire for 
him of all the tenants. No one had seen him; 
but in passing one of the doors, which was locked, 
and which he thought must be that of Mr. Rus- 
sel, he gave a loud rap, and stopped to listen. 
At the second rap he heard a barking, and 
thought he recognized the voice of the knight. 
Transported with joy, he ran down stairs, and 
was astonished to see Joseph, who had softly fol- 
lowed him up stairs, spring out of sight as soon 
as he was perceived. William returned to the 
shop, exclaiming, 

‘‘He is there! The knight is there! I heard 
him bark. Hark ye!” he added, as Joseph en- 
tered, ‘I'll bet that Joseph knows well enough 
that he is in one of Mr. Russel’s rooms.” 

‘*Ah, we'll see if Joseph is to be mixed up with 
the rogueries of that rascal George!” said Mr. 





tim go into Mr. Bucquet’s, the haberdasher’s, in| word. He was so much disliked by the neighbors 
the alley right before you.: Why, isn’t he found? | that Mr. Bucquet would have dismissed his pa- 


Well, I'll bet that George Russel has got him.” [rents from his house had they not been old and| 
George Russel lived with his parents in Mr. | excellent tenants, very prompt in their payments, | 


Buequet’s house. He loved his parents, and was | and paying a large rent. 

‘very good boy in school, but out of it, he was| It had come to be that whatever happened 
the greatest rogue of his age. As his father, who | amiss, it was laid to George; if cherry-stones on 
¥asemployed by a banker, and his mother, who | the stairs made any one fall, George had put 
five lessons in writing, spent most of the day|them there for mischief. If a pane of glass was 
tway from home, he was too much left to himself, | broken, or a tile displaced in the corridors, it 


ind too often found his amusement in playing 
Ticks on the neighbors. 

He slept in a little room at the back of the 
house, and at night would climb out of his win- 


_ was just like George to have done it. 

William, who had heard of him, had no doubt 
that be had his dog, for another person had as- 
sured him that a few days before he had heard 


ow, and chase the cats on the roofs and along! George say to Joseph Bucquet, 


ibe gutters. When he had caught two or three, 
be tied them together by the tail, and threw them 


**O, Joseph, how nice it would be if we had a 
dog like that. We could sell him for a great 





ato some open window ; then crept back into his | price.” 


own room as quickly as possible, where he could 


William went into Mr. Bucquet’s shop, and in- 


to the neighbors waked up by the horrible | quired where Mr. Russel lived, saying that his 


son had stolen his dog. 


| Bucquet. ‘‘He has not touched your dog. That's 
'a settled thing.” 

| The departure of William relieved Joseph from 
‘a great weight, for he had taken the dog. Fora 
\long time he had assisted in George's tricking 
| without having been guspected. He had learned 
to creep along the gutters, so that he could enter 
the room where George slept without going 
through those of his parents. When the dog had 
gone into the alley, and he had found him at the 
foot of the staircase, he thought the opportunity 
so good that he had taken him and carried him 
along the roof to George’s chamber, not doubt- 
ing but that he would be delighted to have him 
to sell. He was frightened when William knock- 
ed at the door, but George’s room was so far 
distant that the barking of the knight was only 
faintly heard. He thought, however, that there 
would be a search for him, and that it would be 
impossible for him to hide him. So when his 
father was busy, he went up stairs, got out of the 





windows, and went into Mr. Russel’s rooms, 
thinking that perhaps he could open his outer 
door from the inside and let the dog out, without 
being suspected. But the door was double- 
locked, and there was no way but to carry the 
dog back the way he had come. 

At this moment Joseph heard the voice of his 

father calling him at the foot of the stairs. The 
dog was hidden under a bed, whence Joseph 
could not drive him. Besides, he could not re- 
turn through the window with the dog in his 
arms. His father might see him, and it would be 
bad enough to be seen crawling in at the window 
without him. So Joseph left the dog where he 
was. He found his father and mother waiting for 
him at the foot of the stairs, and told them he had 
been listening to learn if the dog were really in 
the house. 
In the mean time George was amusing himself 
at Clichi, knowing nothing whatever of the mat- 
ter. After dinner he went to see the shows, 
among which William’s trained dogs, notwith- 
standing the absence of the knight, drew a crowd 
of spectators. George saw and recognized them, 
and immediately called upon his parents and un- 
cle to look at them, very proud to show them. 
He explained their performances to any of the 
spectators who would listen to him. ‘I know 
them,” he said; ‘‘they are kept near my house.” 
He detailed and dwelt upon their talents, and 
called them all by their names, desirous to ap- 
pear well acquainted with them. ‘This is the 
baron,” he said. ‘‘Do you see madam the vis- 
countess? It is she who makes the chain of la- 
dies with madam the president's lady. And the 
knight—O, where is the knight ?” 

At this exclamation William turned his head, 
knew George, and pointed him out to his father, 
who rushed up to him, exclaiming, 

“Ah! ah! it is you then who took my dog! 
Ladies and gentlemen, you would have been 
much better amused if this thief had not, this 
very morning, stolen a new dog that I expected 
to have the honor of presenting to you,—a dog 
which you would have greatly admired, ladies 
and gentlemen. If you had seen it, you would 
say that there never was its like.” 

At the name of thief, although he -could not 
understand why it was applied to him, George 
reddened with rage. His father and uncle called 
on the owner of the dogs to explain. He told 
his grievance, and swore that they should pay 
him for the loss of the knight, who would have 
tripled his receipts that day. 

George and his father and uncle grew angry, 
while his mother was afraid, and wished to leave 
the place at once. In the height of the trouble, 
William finished taking up his collection among 
the crowd, and came to sustain his father. 

“It certainly was he,” he exclaimed, shaking 
his finger at George. ‘‘He took the knight to 
sell him. I heard him bark in his chamber.” 

“It isn’t true,” said George, with a strong ges- 
ture which upset the money that William had 
been gathering in his hat. The owner of the 
dogs now swore that he would be paid, not only 
for the loss of the dog, but the money. 

George’s father demanded that he should give 
his reasons for his complaint. His mother, more 
dead than alive, urged that he should be paid 
whatever he demanded, so that they might qui- 
etly leave the place. Mr. Russel then agreed to 
pay for all losses, in case the dog should be found 
in his apartments, the key of which he showed, 
and which he promised to open in presence of the 
owner. 

«‘We'll see now,” exclaimed George, shaking 
his finger at William, whom he proposed to pay 
in a way of his own. 

They at once returned. to Paris, and repaired 
to the house of Mr. Bucquet, who, on seeing their 
arrival, inquired what was going on. While he 
was receiving an explanation, Joseph drew George 
aside, and told him what he had done. George 
was furious, and insisted that he should go at 
once and remove the dog. Joseph refused, for 
fear of being seen. George threatened him. 
“Tl tell that you did it,” he said. 

‘‘And I'll say that you lie,” answered Joseph. 

George. took him. by the ear to compel him to 











go up stairs, and remove the dog. 
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“Til scream,” said Joseph. | 
George saw that there was only one course for | 
him. He ran into the alley, sprang up the stairs, | 
crept along the gutters, entered. his room and | 
searched for the dog, resolved to pass the night | 
on the roof with him, if necessary. But he 
searched in vain. Joseph had left the inner 
doors open, and the knight had had all the apart- 
ments for his range. He was small, and George 
could nowhere find him. He began to think that 
Joseph was playing a trick upon him, when, 
smelling his master at the door, the animal darted 
from under a bed, and sent forth the most piteous 
howls. 
‘Do you hear?” cried his master. 


“It isn’t possible!” exclaimed Mr. Russel, | 
He was transfixed | 


quickly opening the door. i 
with amazement on seeing in the middle of his 
chamber, both his son and the dog, without 
knowing how they could have come there. 

“I knew it was so,” shouted the triumphant 
William. 

Choking with shame and anger, and over- 


whelmed with reproaches from all quarters, 
George cried out that it was not he who merited | 
them, but Joseph. This raised a general clamor. | 


The neighbors, delighted to find George con-| 
victed in a fault, were indignant that he wished | 
to throw the blame upon another. Mr. Bucquet| 
was furious against him, for he knew that it would 
cost him something if his son should be shown 
to be the guilty one. William and his father per- 
sisted loudly in demanding their pay, and the| 
knight kept howling like a dog who has had 
nothing to eat all day. 

In the midst of this commotion there arrived | 
a venerable clergyman who had lodgings in the’ 
house. He at once set about restoring peace, | 
and soon succeeded in persuading every one to 
retire but the owner of the dogs, who wished to 
take Mr. Russel before a justice of the peace, to 
comptl him to payment of his damages. Mr. 
Russel was quite willing to go with him, but the 
clergyman having reminded him that he had 
agreed to pay them if the dog should be found in 
his house, he kept his agreement. 

The owner, being satisfied, put the knight un-| 
der his arm, and took his leave, bowing courte- | 
ously, and saying, ‘‘Sir and madam, I am very 
sorry for having disturbed you.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Russel invited the clergyman 
into their apartments where George was sitting 
in a corner in a very unhappy state of feeling. 
They demanded of him the truth of the matter, 
and he told it. ‘They were very angry with Jo- 
seph. 
**But,” asked the clergyman, ‘‘who taught him 
to creep along the gutters?” 

George confessed that it was himself. 


**And who taught him to do roguish tricks ?” | 


George had to own that he had done it. ‘But 
I never taught him to steal!” he exclaimed. 

‘See what bad example does!” said the cler- 
gyman. 
very bad intentions; but another, who learns of 
him, does it without any regard to the intention. | 
Joseph has seen you hide dogs to make their 
owners search for them; he has thought he might | 
just as well hide them in order to sell them.” | 

George was silent. The clergyman talked to 
him kiudly and earnestly for some time, and left 
him penitent and resolved to correct his fault. 
But he had to remove from the neighborhood 
where he had always lived, for he could not go 
upon the street there without hearing himself 
called a ‘‘dog thief.” The truth at last came to 
be known, but it was even long afterwards that 
he was looked upon with distrust. 

As to Joseph, he was severely punished by his 
father, but never cured of his propensity for 
trickery. He was all his life a false and worth- 
less person whose evil doings filled George with 
pain, for he knew that he was ina great degree 
responsible for them. 

—____-+er.—___—_——- 


OUR EYES. 


Indigestion is the principal source of weak eyes. 
Reading in the cars often seriously disturbs the 
vision. A delicate and wonderful apparatus with- 
in the eye is constantly busy in adapting it to 
the varying focal distances. The jerking motion 
of the cars compels an exhaustive effort to main- 
tain the required adaptation. Thousands of cyes 
are spoiled by reading in cars and other vehicles. 
Recently, I was consulted by a railway express- 
man, who had become totally blind by reading the 
newspapers in the cars. Thousands, who have 
never consciously suffered any inconvenience from 
the habit, are obliged to wear glasses premature- 
ly, to correct an unsteadiness of vision produced 
in this way. Reading with the genta before 
you is another cause of weak eyes. ‘The light 
should always hang quite high and behind you, 
and allowed to shine over the shoulder. If con- 
venient, it should be over the left shoulder. If 
using kerosene, it is best to employ the lamps 
which hang on the wall. Neither should you read 
with your face toward the window. Reading by 
twilight is dangerous, Gradually accommodating 


itself to the receding light, the eye is uncon-| 


sciously strained. I have seen more than one 
case of grave disease of the eye produced by an 
undue effort to use the yision too long at twilight. 


White paint is another mischief to the eyes; | 


white paint outside, white paint inside, white 
Piint everywhere. During the season of bright- 
est sunshine, the glare hurts the eye. -I wonder 
if it is not in bad taste, likewise! I notice that ar- 
tists have none of it aboutthem. In our constant 
reading, the eyesight is much tried by the white 
paper. I hope that the tinted paper, with a still 
deeper color, may become fashionable. Avoid 
reading by artificial light when you can. We 
read as we Reape vie hotchity-potch ; no mas- 
tication, no digestion. If, as a people, we read 
less, we might know more. Few indications are 
more unpromising in a child than a remarkable 
passion for books, I doubt if a good lady who 
called on me the other day with her son, will ever 
forgive me for what I said to her. Her boy was 


“‘One person does mischief without any | 
y 


of the regular Boston type—great head and eyes, | 
with small and narrow chest. She said in a 
mournful voice, but with evident pride, ‘‘Ah, he 
has such a passion for books! As soon as he is, 
out of bed he is down at some great book, and 
|scarcely leaves it but for his meals. He never, 
, plays like other children.” I told her, among oth- 
ler things, that, unless she could break up that 
| habit, her son would very likely turn out a dolt. | 
She left very soon, with the belief that I did not | 
{understand her son’s case. I should have about 
|as much hope of a man who gave himself up to 
‘childish sports, as I should of a child who gave 
| himself up to the habits and life of a man. The 
| newspapers have much to answer for in the way 
|of small type and imperfect printing. I would 
cheerfully give two hundred dollars a year to sup- | 
port a newspaper which would give us, morning | 
and evening, a half-column of the really reliable | 
| news, instead of fifteen columns of diluted specu- | 
lations and tricky canards, the reading of which | 
|hurts our eyes and wastes our precious time.— 
| Dio Lewis. 











SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given, 





THE SOLDIER’S RELEASE. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE RETURN OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE TROOPS. 


“Now, Charley, on the knapsacks you'll find an easy bed; 
Our blankets we have folded and smooth above them spread; 
The train will soon be starting—here, drink this cup of wine, 
| The captain just now sent it—and, ere the morning shine, 

| Away by blue Monadnoc and where the hill brooks foam, 

| You will be done with travel and rest in peace at home.” 





“O, boys! you're good to me. & feel so tired and weak 
That, though I love to listen, I scarce can bear to speak; 
But I'm surely growing better, and, if at early dawn 

sce our blue Monadnoc, my pain will all be gone; 
And when I hear my mother's voice and sit within the door 
That opens by the brook-side, I shall be strong once more. 


“‘Hlow much I have to tell her! My letters were not long; 
I could not write while on the march, nor in the camp-fire’s 


irong; 
But when I sit beside her, how sweet ‘twill be to say, 
‘Now, mother, list the story of what befell that day.’ 
O, she shall hear of every fight, and count each weary mile 
I've trod since faint through silent tears I saw her parting smile! 


“Good-night, boys. I shall sleep now. What joy it is to feel 
We're drawing nearer, nearer home with each revolving wheel! 
Good-night. Atdawn you'll wake me when round the bend we go 
For there, beside the station, my mother'll wait, I know; 
And if she does not see me the first to leave the train, 
She'll think upon some nameless field her boy at last was slain.” 
Slow turned away his comrades to snatch an hour's repose, 
Or talk of siege and battle while clear the moon uprose; 
But when the swift train halted, back to his side they crept, 

| And saw that on his narrow couch all peacefully he slept; 

| So night wore on to morning, and day began to dye, 

| With floating rose and amber, the mellow eastern sky. 


A league, and then the station. “Ho! Charley,” blithe they call, 
“Here looms the mountain; yonder the church spire rises tall.” 
| No sound, They bend above him. His brow is cold and white; 


| Ile does not heed their voices; he stirs not for the light;— 
Away by blue Monadnoc and where the hill-brooks foam, 
The boy was done with travel; the soldier had gone home. 


—AIndependent. Epa D. Proctor. 





For the Companion. 
THE FRIGHT AT WIDOW HAYWARD’S. 
Zuby Witcherly, the old tramp, had been help- 
ing Mrs. Hayward and her mother, Granny Par- 
ker, one day in the busiest of the ‘‘silk worm sea- 
| son ;” and as they had occasion for her services 
until late in the evening, and the sky betokened 
rain, they consented that she should stay all night. 
Nothing short of a seeming necessity would 
have induced them to do so, hospitable and be- 
nevolent though they always were, for old Zuby had 
a rather equivocal reputation, and few families in 
|the whole town would give her a lodging. In 
| fact the notion was current among the gossips of 
| the neighborhood, that she was in league with the 
| Evil One. This contributed more than any thing 
| else, even in the minds of those who were ashamed 
| to confess such a fear, to the general reluctance 
| of the good people of Pemmacut to have her by 
| them in the dark hours. 
The widow Hayward, however, was more 
courageous than many women, and Granny Par- 
| ker was noted for her great resolution, and neith- 


|er of them betrayed any unusual nervousness 
| when they made their arrangements at retiring 
time, and lighted their suspicious guest to bed. 

The doors were locked as usual, and every thing 
| made tight for the night. Neddy, the widow’s 
| son, was already asleep, tired out with picking 
| mulberry leaves after school, under the strenuous 
promptings of his grandmother. 

The stillness of midnight had settled over the | 
| house, and all beneath its roof had sunk into that | 
| deep rest which freshens the hearts and knits up | 
| the sinews of the weary, when a thundering crash, | 
| somewhere in the direction of the kitchen, sud- | 
| denly broke the calm, and startled the two women | 








| into instant wakefulness. 

| They sat up in bed and listened. 

| A thumping sound was heard under the floor. 
What could it mean? Their room: was below, | 

| nearest the kitchen, and the first noise had awak- 

ened nobody in the house but themselves. 

They waited almost breathlessly in the lonely 
darkness. The faint rustling of a mouse behind 
the wainscot made their hearts beat loud with ap- | 
prehension, and the soft trickling of water from | 
the eaves, (for a heavy mist had gathered during | 
the night,) excited their suspicious fears. 

Again the thumping was heard; this time ina 
different quarter, and more directly under them. | 

‘Somebody is in the house,” whispered Granny | 
Parker, making a movement to get out ofbed. 

“‘Don’t—for pity’s sake—go!” entreated her 





| white cat clutched by the skin of its back, and | 
| with an old britannia coffee pot over its head! 


daughter, catching hold of her. ‘O, what shall 
we do?” 

‘*What shall we do, sure enough !” said Granny 
Parker. ‘Nothin’ by lyin’ here, I'll warrant ye. 
I won't lie still and be killed, let alone havin’ all 
my silver spoons carried off.” 

The unaccountable ‘‘bump, bump,” was re- 
peated, now louder than before, and accompanied 
by a smothered howl, as of some living creature | we should so much bread and butter in the ie 
in distress. | They smoke them, or boil them, or salt them, or 

‘Mother! mother! do come back!” whispered | stew them, or grind them down as corn, and get 
the widow Hayward, for by this time the old lady | #¢ upon them.”—AU the Year Round. 
was on the floor; ‘‘what are you going to do?” 

“‘Sh—! Get up, Mira. We're no safer in bed if THE AGARD FAMILY, 
it's any man’s mischief. If it’s from t’other world,| That was the designation they always went by 
be sure we ain't,” responded Granny Parker.|—the man, the boy, and the pet pigeon in the 
‘*Hoist the window and raise the neighbors.” droll little two-windowed house by the road that 

‘“O dear! what if they’re all round the house?” | led from Huntsville to the woods. Nobody knew 
moaned widow Hayward, in despair. | George Agard, or what ailed him, though nearly 

‘*°Taint no robbers, I’m thinkin’,” said the lar phrase for mental disorders haq 


‘every popu 
practical old lady, and another low cry convinced | been applied to him. ‘‘A little out,” “weak in 
the upper story,” ‘‘innocent,” “‘love-cracked,” 


mixture resembling chocolate with milk, of wh} 

the chemical composition resembles that of ording. 
ry milk. The large termites, or white ants which 
are so destructive to houses and furniture, are 
roasted by the Africans in iron pots, and eaten } 

handfuls as sugar plums. They are said to be 
very nourishing, and to taste like sugared cream 
or sweet almond paste. As for locusts, “the Afi. 
cans,” says Dr. Phipson, ‘‘far from dreading their 
invasions, look upon a dense cloud of locusts as 








them both that her view was the right one. | 
Tremblingly the widow followed her mother | ‘‘wild,” ‘under par,” ‘‘moon-struck,” “addle. 
into the kitchen, and towards the door of the pated,” ‘‘giddy,” ‘‘daft,” and the like, were the 
pantry. The sound of a rush and a struggle came | adjectives with which people commonly qualified 
up from below, and then a stifled wail like that of; him. And yet there were occasional evidences 
a child. of a wit in the man that discredited all these dis. 
“OQ, Lord, Lord, save us!” shrieked widow paraging descriptions. Very little would he ever 
Hayward, sinking on her knees. say to any one. The boy’s name was concluded 
‘“‘Go up, mother, and see if Neddy is in bed.” | to be George, since the man had been heard to 
‘* You go,” said Granny Parker. “I shall look | call him by it, but whether he was his son, broth. 
about here a little first. It’s a chance to me if|er, nephew or nothing did not transpire to the 
Zube ain’t at the bottom o’ this.” villagers. 
Quaking at every step, the widow stole up | As for the blue pigeon, it may have had twenty 
stairs. Her boy was sound asleep. He was a) names for aught that was ever found out to the 
heavy sleeper. ‘‘Neddie, Neddie!” called his |eontrary, but the school children, judging by 
mother, gently shaking him. analogy, dubbed it George Agard too. Between 
An impatient moan was the only answer, and|the members of this odd ‘‘family” existed the 
Neddy turned over in bed, talking incoherently | closest confidence, as any one could have seen at 
in the disturbance of his slumber. aglimpse. Company, the Agards seldom received 
Meantime Granny Parker had gone to the cel-| in their house, and plainly they would have been 
lar door and opened it. The noise came up now | glad of less, save that the pigeon seemed more 
with frightful distinctness; but with desperate democratic, and would fly with his squeaking 
courage, the old lady ventured part way down | wings down to the feet of any stranger who came 
the stairs, and through the darkness she caught; near. From George senior or George junior it 
a glimpse of a white creature without a head, dart-| was rare that a visitor ever got a welcome; but 
ing across the cellar! The sight and the fresh the school children, armed with crumbs to pro- 
repetition of the horrible muffled cry, extinguished | pitiate the pigeon, would quite frequently invite 
even Granny Parker’s resolution, and she fled up themselves into the queer little dwelling, and at 
to her daughter, exclaiming with frightened and such times it was not uncommon for them, espec- 
indignant emphasis, | ially if it was winter, when the Agards staid in- 
“It’s old Zube! I knew it! She's bewitched | doors a great deal, to find them seated at their lit- 
the house !” tle pine table eating some coarse morsel together, 
Neddy gave another moan and talked in his or huddled to the fire roasting a few potatoes or 
sleep. | chestnuts, the pigeon always perched upon the 
“There, there, I told you so!” cried Granny | man’s shoulder or knee, and all seeming hungry 
Parker, making rapidly towards old Zuby’s door. | enough to enjoy the repast before them. 
“I'll see if she'll stay here to pester the souls and| Why George junior never went to school, none 
bodies of her betters,” she continued, entering | could find out; for when the children questioned 
the room and going up to the bed. ‘Get up, ‘him about it, he was as silent as if he had been 
you trollop! Pretend you're asleep, do ye, when | deaf and dumb, as indeed he was to nearly every 
you're busy with the devil all night? Get up!” |body except the man. It seemed certain, how- 
Old Zuby woke astonished, and lifted her long, | ever, that the boy was not well, and by the third 
skinny figure in the bed. | winter of his stay in the place, the nearest neigh- 
“Get up and pack off yourself this minute, ye | bors noticed that he pined away. One day a 
old plague o’ the parish! Comin’ here to bewitch | person passing by the house saw the pigeon peck- 
honest folks that want the night to sleep in! Up |ing at one of the windows from the inside, and 
with ye.” | thinking it strange, went up to the door and 
By this time Ned was fully awake, and there| knocked. He received no answer, but finding it 
was great confusion, | unfastened, walked in. On the low bed in the 
Old Zuby was ina towering passion, pouring | corner little George lay dead; and the poor man, 
out terrific threats at Granny Parker, and but for | with a broken-hearted look, leaned over him, 
the fierce resolution of the old lady and the fight- | scarcely seeming to know or care for the entrance 
ing attitude assumed by her and Ned, and even | of his neighbor. 
by the widow, there was no telling what she might} Assistance was kindly offered, and he buried 
have done with her great strength. | his boy in his garden until such time as he could 
‘‘Where’s yer noises in the house, that ye tell deposit him elsewhere. When the spring opene!; 
about?” she shouted, pushing at the same time | Agard sold every thing he had and quietly toox 
by her accusers, and tearing down stairs at a fear- his departure with the pet pigeon and the body 
ful rate. ‘‘Wake me up an’ lay it tome, adecent of George. A mystery always hung about his 
woman, when ye happen to get scared by a noise, | history, and about the place where he had lived. 
will ye? Paltry cowards, all on ye! Goto bed | The house was torn down by its purchaser soo 
and cover up head and ears! I'll find out what's , after the strange ‘‘family” moved away. Vane 
the matter an’ let ye know “taint me, or I'll turn, conjectures were ventured as to the origin and 
yer ole house bottom side up!” | relationship of the Agards; but as it was Loe 
Down cellar went Zuby into the very den of the that the man left the country for Great Brass, 
midnight terror. A terrific scream soon followed, the rumor got about that he was an Englishmas 
unlike any thing the family had ever before heard; who had lost his wife during the plague at Mar- 
and the clock struck one just as the enraged wo- gate, and came with his son to this county to 
man strode up the cellar stairs, holding a large , escape the same fate. 
————_+or 
| A PEASANT’S HOUSE IN TURKEY. , 
The hospitality of the dirty housewife, a 
in the following account, is proverbial of all esd 
ern families. What a pity that some, whose te 
tion and means would make their hospitality oot 
acceptable, do not show themselves half as willing 





The creature had entered the cellar by pushing 
off aslat from the window of the cheese room, 
and, finding nothing to eat accessible, save a few 
scraps of suet in the old coffee-pot on the upper 
shelf, she had thrust her head into it and could 
not get it out. In her efforts to do so she had as she: 
made the noises that woke the house. Granny, 4 description of one peasant’s house in ya 
Parker and the widow tried to apologize, but pean Turkey willserve for all. The grout ois 
old Zuby was incurably offended, and left the 1s a stable appropriated to the horses, cattle, Pe 


: ‘ into the me" 

: : and fowls of the owner. You enter into tie 

house in great wrath, declaring she would never ‘agerie by the same door as admits all the om 
enter it again. | animals, and ascend to the upper floor by 


oo 1 2108 * 
| der, which gives access to a ts, Spa a ys 

jnight. Here you find yourself under an of 
In shed, where the inmates sleep in the sum 


the sake of the coolness. Off this ee 


INSECTS AS FOOD. 


In Africa they eat ants stewed in butter. 
Sweden they distil them with rye to give a pecu- 
liar flavor to brandy. Pressed ant-eggs yield a two, or, at the most, three rooms, 
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- which floor of which are made of rough _— or baked | on the word sinners, (1 Tim.1: 15.) ‘There I a. Corps aup Turoat Drsoxpess, use “Brown's TO CHILDREN. 
rding, mud. They possess no other furniture except ‘sinners! that’s my name. T am a sinner, so that ee sar aaa cae rises weneror Ad po ofma-| when you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
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ten b space 1s generally occupied by heaps of Indian horse, he galloped away. So the children may) «rhe 7roches,” as they give prompt relief. s 
| te 4 corn, the winter provision of the family, or by | clajm the Bible for theirs, since they are not only | They - a to ~— outs make you worse, and certain to cure 
: of husbandry | sinners, but their other name, ‘‘children,” “little " . you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
crea) implements ae i pens ae ie : ? ne A SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! your D “thay Sew York 
e Afri On a stranger’s arrival, th> good wife hastens | children,” is in the Bible a great many times. irre ee 
. i nderful alacrity and good humor—partic- | mee ; 
ig, their with wo % P Clark’s School Visitor.---Vol. X.---1866. LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
usts as ularly if he can speak Greek, and pays her some TURKISH PROMPTNESS 5 
the an (civil compliment about the good looks of her chil- | | a Seen eee eae SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 
om o- dren—to prepare one of these rooms for his re- | : A Turkish and a Russian officer, on some occa-| JS, . log » Speeches, Music, Poems, Mathe- Price of single Boxes—cents 
nd ‘get ception, by turning out her brats, removing as sion of truce, had scratched up an acquaintance. matics, Grammar, Enigmas, Rebuses, §c. Ho. 1 capes Fever, Congestion and Inflammation... . 25 
much of the lumber as she can lift, spreading her, As they sat together, the conversation turned on | cnn ablisher of this popular DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY, in} « 3 « Cotte, Teething, ak mon Be a Sag 2 
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she and her family have a grand chase after a brought. To give a specimen, the Russian calls | : : ak , “ 7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis 
“ per deed | J. W. DavuGHADAY, Publisher, 8 Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains.. 
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‘rs had > |: ~. . % MERRY CHIMES “21 Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult B 
is there; now he is paying for the tobacco; now ’ oi. Oppressed, Difficult Breath 
veak in THE BEST USE FOR HOLY WATER. [he is here—Ivan!” Containing Instructions, Exercises, and several hundred popular | * 3 “ en ee ne — 
i je | x Songs, new and sparkling, adapted to all occasions, and alive} “24 + te hy ~ Reieenage 
. General Debility, Physical Weak 
acked,” Old Mrs. Dame was greatly in the habit of, Ivan comes in, salutes, and hands over the to- with the spirit of the times, including many compositions never | «25 ‘ Dropsy, Fluid Accutnulations. co 
“adile J scolding her husband. He, in turn, of course, | bacco. Ce eae eee eee ratte eee Soacal, | wat Beth eiekemene, Prosration, Vers... 
es H . a | Pek y! he fat Turk, with de- Jost sultishen or Pp e sent, post-paid. 27 Urinary Diseases, Gravel.................006 
rere the yindicated his own rights, and sent back volleys of | Pek guzel!” says the fat Turk, with a conde Just published by OLIVER DITSON '& CO., “23 “ BProstration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
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to the know that the great evil was with herself. She | turnip of a watch, such as Turks delight in, and i 20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions... 
I J Mey parm & Py Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions 
did not know that her own wicked heart was the | — in imitation of the Russian, to tick off| who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. | Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 t015,) Book of Directions ...22 2) 1.25 
erpetrator of this evil, by beginning first to find | Mustafa’s supposed performances. Large Bottles, $1. 476m ‘ : 
l twenty perp ° lai 5 A | + ° 2 ° For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
fault; and she did not know that the evil wasa| ‘Now he is going; now ke is there; now he is GOLDEN E sent FREE on receipt of price, by ; 
” the great one, and so she went with great courage to! paying; now he is coming home; now heis here! . N-HAIRED GERTRUDE. Humpureys’ Srec. Hom. Mep. Co., 
ging by et some remedy. —Mustafa !” | THE CHOICEST OF JUVENILE STORIES. 35—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Between The old Quakeress, who was the better judge| ‘‘Effendim!” replies Mustafa, again bursting! Now ready. Price $1.25. 
™ : ne py ©wO HUNGRY EIrrTans LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
sted the of human nature, saw at once the difficulty ; so} : 4 
as she gave Lady Dame a jug of holy water, with “Where is the tobacco? AN AMUSING POEM FOR CHILDREN ages 
seas : directions to take a swallow every time her hus-| ‘‘Papouchler boulmadim—I haven't found my Preparing. Price 70 cents. MR.S 8. A. ALLEN’S 
recelve band commenced scolding her, and keep it in her| shoes yet !” Both by Theodore Tilton 
: ra ; om, y ’ ; 2 
ave been mouth until he had entirely done. er Editor of the Independent. WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
ed more Off set old Dame Lady homeward, jug in hand, SAD PENALTY OF VANITY. OUR MARTYR PRESIDENT, AND 
i ° 2 = é oO} fi t j New Y 7 klyn. Pr : - 
nasaiies with a light and happy heart, believing that she| The New York papers tell a painful story of a ee ee eee WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
+ oat had got a remedy for the evil; and so it proved. | young lady who, dissatisfied with her good but TIBBALS & WHITING, 
aig ae The next morning her husband built a fire of! irregular teeth, had fifteen of them pulled out to 46—4w 87 PARK ROW, N. Y. OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
junior it green wood, and expecting, as usual, a hearty make room for a new and false set. In vain the INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
yme; but scolding from his wife, began to vindicate him- | dentist wished to spare her eye-teeth. She would MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 7 sii oi N AND LENGTHEN THE 
; to pro- self in earnest. The old lady took a swallow from | have them out. Nervous prostration followed the wie FLAIR. 
ty janie the jug, and so, of course, could not retaliate the | operation, and she died a victim to her pride,| B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, | 5)... act airectly : : 
“ae injury, and found, to her great satisfaction, that) leaving the set of false teeth she had ordered un- —on— ss seudinnaias aal cana ah sl — seavtvene required 
g, and a 3 ° ont, ural color an eauty returns. 
ae — said less and was sooner done than| called for. READY SOAP MAKER. Groy hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
’ at. 2 ° i ' ered, hair stops falling, and 
staid in- The next time he commenced to scold, she as Son tae decane deen brane, end snanion Puteeh, eat oupe- ‘\wxuriant growth is 
t their lit. tried the same experiment, and found to her won- . one pon cot x tog toca oa ananlan we the result. 
eet der and satisfaction the same result as before. CHILDREN’S COLUMN. pounds, with full directions in English and Germaine waliies LADIES AND CHILDREN 
5 ’ She became highly delighted with this magic pow- Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of j weeny 
tatoes or er of the mysterious jug, and perceived such a WHAT IS RELIGION? Soft Soap. No lime is required. WILL APPRECIATE 
upon the change in.domestic happiness that by the time the . peek Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
: 2 A littlechild is supposed to answer this question as follows :— y SLIG ‘U ° ‘CE y t1C $$ 
hen jag had become empty, she set off again for the pp pn os ion as follows B. T. BABBITT, THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICHI, GLOSSY 
old Quaker’s, to tell her wonderful success, and It's very plain as mother talks to’ me,— one NN Fe hy NE Th rene Beeeet, SERPARADOR PCARTES TO THE MAM, 
1 to get her jug filled again. The old lady cast at iste all love, end Setegeredenthion, 42—3m NEW YORK. AND 
= a bapeger- And meek and patient, with an hamble mind; _— 
ORS One Mrs. Dame a look of surprise and curiosity. Not discontented, though we may be poor, PE y ‘ , 
uestioned “Whee!” said she, “does thee not perceive th ‘And glad that other people shouid have more; RR DAVIS No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 
had b ? Ki th ’ th si t! d Ms ae e Fa ee to oh nen we baery on we know, VEGETABLE 
had been secret: Leep thy mouth shut - and when thy hus- r scorning others who are dull and slow; 
: But to assist them, vith nee. 
arly every band scolds thee, if thou dost not scold back, he ‘And never looking aaa 9" PAIN KILLER. Ss : 
ate to will presently be goodnatured, and so thy bad Anak mathes save we aleers news to iad | Sia , eT: Convincing Testimony. 
ald, Selincs shall all pass away and thou shalt again When folks do right, and sorry if they're bad; _We ask the attention of the public to this long-tested and un- -_ atta 
¥ ° vedi A, She tells us to go on and persevere. rivalled REY. C. A. BUCKBEE 
> the third 30 ” si g ~ sored vi Oe . 
, be happy. And ve. ae erful — and never fear; FAMILY MEDICINE. Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
est neigh- 4° And i things do not appen as we w ould, 
4 Sanmemirenet oe — It has been favorably known for more than twenty years, dur- | “I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
Yne day a SYMBOLIC MEANING OF COLORS. To follow Jesus and take up His cross; ing which time we have received THOUSANDS of testimonials, | friends, to the great value of Mrs, 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
es ake : : . " = For if we do His will, then we shall know showing this Medicine to be an almost never-failing remedy for | aud Zylobalsamum.,” 
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door and s integrity ; in the sick man, humility ; in the ACHE, BILIOUS FRYER, PAINS IN THE SIDE, New York City. 
Soa woman, chastity LITTLE SPOT AND HIS MOTHER. BACK AND LOINS, AS WELL AS IN * 
; finding it eg y- x oa at a ? Ge THE JOINTS AND LIMBS: “My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
os ted, the ruby, signified fire, Divine love, the} Little Spot was a saucy calf, always frisking|  yxvnazerc ot sees iit: spot.” 
ed in the Holy el =) A ° . Pad NEURALGIC and RuEvMATIC Parns, in any part of the system; REY. J. H. CORNELL 
oly Spirit, heart of the Creative power, and and prying about in all sorts of odd places, in- Toothache and Pains in the Head and Face. ae ae ‘ “9 
poor man, royalty. White and red roses express love and | stead of trotting sensibly along in the pasture lot, | As a Bioop Putter and Tostc for the Srowacir, it seldom , 
over him, innocence, or love and wisdom, as in the garland, | beside his dignified mamma. Mrs. Brindle by no| ‘ails to cure Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Acid| “I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 























epee ae with which the ancients crowned St. Cecilia. In| means approved of all his frivolous ways, and yr a: Heartburn, Kidney Complaints, Sick HeaDacur, Piles, | and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautiful 
another sense, red signifies blood, war, hatred and | often gave him a piece of her mind in a decided} stim ot Fats, Rngworms, Hos, Felons, Whi, Ott) clr REV. J. WEST, 
P . . > ’ NE . 
he basied ap Red and black combined were the| way. Such work as she had to worry him out of) {¢ is also a prompt and sure remedy for Cramp and Pain in the Brooklyn, L, I. 
: colors 0 purgatory. fence-corners where he had managed to squeeze | Stomach, Painters’ Colic, DIARRH@:A, Dysentery, SuwMER Com- “7 wil ify heir value in th ost liberal e 
he sould Bl - . ; , 4 A will testify to their value in the most al sense, They 
is he cou ue, or the sapphire, expressed heaven, the fir- | himself—not to mention the skill it required in! rrainr, Cholera Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Scalds, Burns, | have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 
ng opened mament, truth, constancy, fidelity. her to let down the bars every day or two, be- | Sprains, Bruises, Frost-Bites, Chilblains, as well as the Stings | original color.” 
uietly took Yellow, or gold, was the symbol of the sun, of| cause he would manage to get through some knot-| of Insects, Scorpions, Centipedes, and the Bites of Polsonous In- ae ene ee 
the body the goodness of God, of initiation or marriage, | hole into the meadow. It was not at all agreeable | "cia" Venomous Mepiiles, | Boston, Mass. 
: me +t lis faith or faithfulness. In the picture of the apos- | to farmer Wilson to have the whole herd gotramp-| i has been tested a sacral ienihtae aiccae ee Game Se ees ee Foe mens Sane ee 
sett i. tles, St. Peter wears a yellow mantle over a blue| ing into his mowing lot, and there was serious! gvrny xatiox xvows to Americans. It is the almost constant |?" MY Bair was dry and brittle; itis now on eenatl 
had lived. —. Yellow also signifies inconstancy, jealousy, talk of putting a board on to old Brindle’s horns, | companion and inestimable friend of the Mrsstonany and the REY. H. V. DEGEN, 
‘haser s00a eceit Fa this sense it was given to Judas, who is if she did not stop sucl® behavior. You see what} TRAvetter—on sea and land—and no one should travel on our Boston, Mass 
aris enerally i i irtv v . 1 i i | lakes or rivers without it. . ; 
Various § es reagan in dirty yellow. ; trouble the misbehavior of one little calf may | “That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
ey: Green, the emerald, is the color of spring, hope | cause on a farm. | Price 25 Cts., 50 Cts. and $1 per Bottle, ves."” 
origin and £5 weal . ° prenes : P | ; ° . | P have the evidence of my own eyes. 
he —particularly hope of immortality—and of victo-| But one day little Spot got himself intea trouble, ,, . SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
was know ty, as the color of the palm and laurel. | from which his poor mother could not help him) —— : ‘ 
at Britait, Violet, th hyst, signified 1 1 lout. H bled heel h : : | Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
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Passion and suffering. Hence, it is the color oft- 
en worn by the martyrs. 
Black expressed the earth, darkness, mourning, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, NOVEMBER 23, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a sear, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 


THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
No. 8. 
THE HOUSE OF ROMANOFF. 

The imperial family of Russia dates from the 
year 1613, when Michael Fedorovitch Romanoff 
was made Czar by the people. He was descend- 
ed, in the female line, from ‘Rurik, who founded 
the Russian empire, in the ninth century. Peter 
the Great, who is generally considered the found- 
er of modern Russia, was a grandson of Czar 
Michael. On the death of Elizabeth, a daughter 
of Peter the Great and Catherine I., in 1762, the 
throne passed to Peter III., son of her sister. 
Peter III. was deprived of his crown and his life, 
in July, 1762, and his wife, a German Princess of 
the house of Anhalt-Zerbst, was made Czarina, 
or empress, and became, as Catherine II., one of 
the greatest of modern sovereigns. Thus by the 
success of a palace revolution, a foreign woman 
became monarch of a great empire, a post to 
which she had no claim from birth, and at that 
time no apparent claim from talent. The story is 
almost as wonderful as any thing that we read in 
the Arabian Nights, or in fairy stories. But the 
ability which she displayed through more than 
thirty-four years, in a certain sense justified the 
action of the palace conspirators, and also the 
acquiescence of the Russians in that action. It 
is difficult to name an abler sovereign than Cath- 
erine II. The Prince de Ligne called her Cathe- 
rine le Grand, a witty compliment, which is plain 
enough in French, but which cannot be translated 
into English, save by saying that she was a great 
man, Catherine la Grande would mean that she 
was a great woman. She was nota moral per- 
sonage, and her vices certainly had a masculine 
character. Yet she is the most popular of Rus- 
sian sovereigns, and her political character is 
permanently impressed on the advancing Russian 
empire. Far more than Peter the Great was she 
the founder of that Russia which has had so lead- 
ing a part in European history for almost a cen- 
tury. Nothing contributed so much to the break- 
ing out of the fatal war of 1812 as the belief of 
the Russian nobility, and people, and military, 
that, through his deference for Napoleon I., Al- 
exander I. was departing from the great policy 
of the Great Catherine. 

Catherine II. died in November, 1796, and 
was succeeded by her only child, Paul. Paul 
was assassinated in March, 1801, the throne go- 
ing to his eldest son, Alexander I., who had so 
much to do with the events of 1812-15, events 
fatal to the first French Empire. Alexander ex- 
ercised, at one time, a sort of autocracy over Eu- 
rope, and was the creator of what was known as 
the Holy Alliance. He died, prematurely, in 
December, 1825, and was sycceeded by his broth- 
er Nicholas, his next brother, the Grand Duke 
Constantine, having given up his claim to the im- 
perial crown. Nicholas was a powerful sovereign, 
and for almost thirty years he held a sort of 
premiership among European monarchs; and that 
rank he might have kept longer, but for his in- 
discreet*conduct toward Turkey, which led to 
that contest which is commonly called the Crimex- 
an War, in which the predominance of Russia was 
subverted, France taking the place which her ri- 
val had held so long because of the work she had 
done in the last wars against Napoleon I. Nich- 
olas died in February, 1855, and Alexander II., 
his eldest son, reigned in his stead. Alexander 
II. is a sovereign of great worth, popular at 
home, and respected abroad. His inftuence is 
exerted in behalf of the preservation of peace. 
He is in his forty-eighth year. His wife was a 
princess of the house of Hesse-Darmstadt, and is 
six years his junior, They have several children. 
Their eldest son, heir to the empire, died a few 
months since, in the south of France, of a decline. 
His place passed to his next brother. 


The Russian imperial house claims a descent | 


that is not only very ancient, but heroical. The 
Russian Vladimir, at the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, married a Byzantine princess, whose family 
not only claimed the blood of the Arsacide, so 
renowned in Parthian history, but also descent 
from the Macedonian Alexander, who claimed 
Hercules among his ancestors, and to be the son 
of Jupiter Ammon! Such a lineage, which car- 
ries the inquirer back to the age of fable, may 
well be pronounced fabulous; but it is certain 
that Vladimir did marry a princess of the Lower 
Empire. 

_A COUNTRYMAN who had lately occasion to pro- 
vide himself with a pair of new shoes, took the 











measure of his own foot to a nicety, intending to 
send a boy to the shoemaker’s, about three miles 
distant, to fetch him the shoes. Something, how- 
ever, occurred to prevent the boy from going, and 
the man resolved to go himself. He accordingly | 
set off for the cordwainer’s, and was about half | 
way on his road, when he suddenly stopped short, 
scratched his head, and muttered to himself, | 
“‘Confound it! I forgot the measure.” Back he 

went accordingly to procure it, and then sensed | 
ed to his original destination, where he learned | 
with astonishment from the man of awls that his 

own foot would answer better than the measure! 














VARIETY. 





A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 
In the soft gloom of an autumnal day. 

When summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 


How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
‘Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst. 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 
To light the gloom of autumn’s mouldering halls, 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining, 
Where o'er the rock her withered garland falls. 


Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning, 
Beneath long clouds along the horizon rolled, 

‘Till the slant sunbeams a their fingers raining, 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crisped leaves and flowers, 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedar alleys blown. 


Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fieck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow, 
The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 


Upon those soft, fringed lids the bee sits brooding, 
Like a fond lover loth to say farewell— 

Or, with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart his dgowsy tale to tell. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely, 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent as a sweet, wandering thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 


The scentless flowers in the warm sunlight dreaming, 
Forget to breathe their fullness of delight, 

And through the tranced woods soft airs are screaming, 
Still as the dew-fall on the summer night. 


So, in my heart, a sweet unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in ocean's hollow shell, 
Through all its secret chambers sadly stealing, 
Yet finds no word in mystic charm to tell. 
—N. ¥. Citizen. rs. S. H. WHiTMan. 
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COULDN’T MAKE HIM UNDERSTAND. 

People who have experienced the perplexity of 
similarity in names can appreciate somewhat the 
confusion at Babel where there were no third par- 
ties to come up and explain: 





Morrow is a little station on the Little Miami 
road, about forty miles from Cincinnati. A new 
brakeman on the road, who didn’t know the 
names of the stations, was approached by a stran- 
ger the other day, while,standing by his train at 
the depot, who inquired, 

‘Does this train go to Morrow to-day ?” 

‘‘No,” said the brakeman, who thought the 
stranger was — game of him. ‘‘It goes to- 
day, yesterday, week after next.” 

‘*You don’t understand me,” persisted the 
stranger. ‘‘I want to go to Morrow.” 

“Well, why don’t you wait until to-morrow, 
then, and not come bothering around to-day. 
You can go to-morrow or any other day you 
please.” 

‘‘Won’t you answer a civil question civilly? 
Will this train go to-day to Morrow?” 

“Not exactly. It will go to-day and come 
back to-morrow.” 

As the stranger who wanted to go to Morrow 
was about to leave in disgust, another employer, 
who knew the station alluded to, came along and 
gave him the required information. 


~~ 


WIFE AND SQUAWS. 


I heard an anecdote of Kaffirland to-day, which 
is so amusing that I must record it, particularly as 
my informant vouched for its truth. At an out- 

ost up the country resided an officer and his wife. 

he latter was warned by her husband not to ven- 
ture alone far from the house; but one day, im- 
prudently going beyond her usual limits, she em 
countered a wild-looking Kaftir, who took her by 
the hand, and would be moved by no entreaties 
to suffer her to depart. He made her sit down, 
and untying her bonnet, let down her long fair 
hair, at which he expressed rapturous admiration. 
He next took off her gloves, and appeared en- 
chanted with her white hands; and then proceed- 
ed to divest her of her shoes and stockings, and 
wondered at her little white feet. The next morn- 
ing the lady and husband were awakened at an 
early hour by a chattering under their window; 
and on inquiring the cause of the disturbance, the 
gentleman was accosted by the hero of the previ- 
ous day, who had been so impressed by the charms 
of our fair countrywoman, that he had come with 
twelve squaws, to make the liberal offer of ex- 
changing them for the gentleman’s wife, and was 
not a little surprised when his generous terms 
were refused.—Major Paget's Camp at Canton- 
ment. 
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MACCARONI. 


A fine English lady, at Paris, once asked an 
Italian on what sort of a tree maccaroni grew. 
We presume most of our readers are aware that 
it is made of wheat flour; not of the flour of the 
ordinary soft wheat, but of a certain small, bard- 

ined wheat cultivated in Italy, for the purpose. 

he conversion of the flour into the long, round 
strings called maccaroni, is effected by a very sim- 
ple process. With the addition of water alone, 
the flour is worked up into a paste, and this paste 
is thoroughly kneaded by a rather primitive me- 
chanical contrivance, a kind of see-saw, to the end 
of which is attached a heavy block of wood, which 
plunges in and out of the trough where the paste 








is deposited. When the paste has been sufficient- 
ly kneaded, it is forced through a number of circu- 
lar holes with a wire in the centre, an apparatus 
of similar nature to that used in the manufacture 
of clay pipes. Thus the long, hollow tubes are 
formed, the larger of which are called maccaroni, 
and the smaller, made in the same manner, vermti- 
celli. When these tubes have been dried, the 
process of manufacture is completed. 


™ 


HOW TO CATCH A THIEF. 


One of my Khyrpoor friends having been re- 
ae robbed of his sugar candy, which was 





ept in an open earthern vessel in a small inner 


room, bethought him of a way to discover the 
thief. Having caught a dozen or so of wasps, he 
clipped off their wings and dropped them into the 


jar of sugar candy. The room wasopen to all the 
servants, but nothing occurred till the dusk of the 


evening, when one of them going into the room, 
ostensibly to bring some tobacco for his master’s 


hookah, was heard to set up a fearful howl. The 
master at once knew that his bait was taken, and 
rushing into the room, caught the pilferer, as with 
a handful of sugar candy he had grasped some 


half dozen wasps.—Lengley’s Residence in Sindh. 
ae een 


A NATURAL MISTAKE. 


A little girl who came to one of the Sabbath 
schools in Richmond had received harsh treat- 
ment from her mistress, but at the close of the 
= rebellion she was left alone in the world. 

he teacher was a young lady possessed of a kind 


heart. 
in her own soft hand that of the little girl. 


where you live ?” 





A country schoolmaster, happening to be 


reading of the curious skin of an elephant— 


“Did you ever see an elephant’s skin?” he 


asked. 


“TI have!” shouted a little six-year-old at the 


foot of the class. 


‘*Where ?” he asked, quite amused at the boy’s 


earnestness. 


*‘On the elephant,” said he, with a most pro- 


voking grin. 


‘*I want to go to Albany and back, to see my 
grandson,” said a respectable looking simple- 
hearted lady to the ticket seller of the Hudson 


River Railroad. 


‘‘We don’t sell return tickets, madam,” replied 


the clerk, with deferential politeness. 


‘Don’t sell return tickets !” exclaimed the lady 
with surprise; ‘‘then I shan’t go, for I wouldn't 


like to go away from home forever !” 


A Lavy in Northampton found some difficulty 
in raising the bucket from her well, the other 
morning, and soon ascertained to her astonishment 
that the cause was a big Newfoundland dog, which 
in its midnight prowlings had somehow ‘‘taken to 


the water.” It was rescued damp but alive. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
The Ring Suspended by a Burnt Thread. 


Put a teaspoonful of salt in a wineglassful of water; 
stir it up and place in it some coarse sewing cotton, 
o. 16; in about an hour take out the thread 


such as 
and dry it. Tiea piece of this prepared cotton to 


small ring, about the size of a wedding ring; hold it 
up, and set fire to the thread. When it has burnt out, 
the ring will not fall, but remain suspended, to the 
astonishment of all beholders. Philosophers account 
for this effect by stating that the salt in the thread 
forms, with the ashes of the cotton, a fine film of glass, 
which is strong enough to support the ring, or any 


other small weight. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


A little word there may be found, 
And it denotes a sharp, quick sound ; 
Back and fore, ’tis all the same, 

And it will serve my first to name. 


When I do not from my home 
Feel at all inclined to roam, 

Then my second I shall be 

To all my friends who call on me. 


I must tell you that my third 

Is a pretty, gaudy bird; 

If the truth I must reveal, 

One that loves to pick and steal. 


Now this trio pray unite, 

As a whole both just and right, 
Then a fop will meet your view. 
This answer now I leave to you. 


2. 
Of five letters I’m composed, 
And as a household article am used; 
Cut off my head, and you will find 
What's a great ornament to mankind; 
Another letter gone, and you will see 
What maintains life in you and me. 


What two numbers multiplied together will produce 


seven? 
4 


‘ . 
If you cut thirty yards of cloth into one yard pieces, 


and cut one yard every day, how long will it e? 
Conundrums. 


What is the difference between stabbing a man and 
killing a hog? One is assaulting with intent to kill, 


and the other is killing with intent to salt. 


When does a severe cold resemble a brilliant idea? 


When it comesinto one’s head suddenly. 


Why is a king-fisher the most successful of anglers? 


Because it is never difficult for him to find a perch. 


What colors did the wind and waves represent the | 
last storm at sea? The waves rose, and the winds 


blue. 


At what time of life may a man be said to paong 
as 


the vegetable kingdom? When long experience 
made him sage. 
Answer to Puzzles in the Last Number. 


1. Curfew. 
2. Clothes Wringer. 


She approached the little one and -—* 

he 
spoke to her of Jesus, and of the bright mansions 
in heaven He has gone to prepare for those that 
love Him. As these sweet words fell from her lips, 
and her kind looks met those of the little girl, she 
looked up and with sweet simplicity said, ‘‘Is that 


—_—— 
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THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 


“It was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound wa 
originated. A member of my family was afflicted with an irrita. 
tion of the throat, attended with a disagreeable eough. I had for 
some months previous thought that a preparation having for its 
basis the inside bark of white pine might be so compounded as to 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small quantit 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gave it in teaspoon. 
tuldoses. The result was exceedingly gratitying. Within two 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsig. 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, I sent some 
to a lady in at. N. H., who had been suffering for some 
weeks fiom abad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, and haq 
raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found relief anq 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well, J 
B. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made 4 
trial of the same ———— in the case of a severe cold, ang 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the ge. 
sults, and so confident of success attending its sales if placed be. 
fore the public, that he finally persuaded me to give it a name 
and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. Im November, 1855, | 
first advertised it under the name ot White Pine Compound, In 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaledin Manches. 
ter alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of al) 
the cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po. 
sition. There is good reason for all this: it is very soothing ang 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is a cheap. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com. 
pee stands unrivaled. It was not originated for that purpo: 

ut a person in using it for a cough, was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
standing. Since that accidental bey wey | many thousands have 
used it for the same complaint, and have been completely cured,” 


The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then, as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 
ney difficulties, in every city, town, village and hamlet, through- 
<= Kg New oe States. ' . 

past year has given great opportunity totest the virtu 
the White Pine Compound. It has been an unusual pag 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Pine 
Compound have been sold and used with the happiest effects, It 
speaks well for the Medicine, and the people living where it ig 
prepared are high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to remove a 
bad cough, and frequently I have known persons to have a colg 
entirely removed in two days, by using less than half a bottle. 
From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometimes put 
= white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on goinggto 








ed. 

The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this circular 
will not allow of that full expression which 1 would like to give in 
pope of the White Pine Compound. Itis universally admired by 

ll who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 
whose opinion is valuable indeed, that vANITY may possibly in 
part prompt me to record more here than hurried people will have 
patience to read; so I will stop, by merely recommending to al} 
who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the virtues of the 
Wuits Pine Compounb. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and, 
indeed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flatter. 
ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 


Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 


“TI find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
organs.” 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 


“I have for years regarded your White Pine Compound asan 
invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it as even 
more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 


Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 


“Having long known something of the valuable medicinat pro- 
perties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by members of my family for several 
years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
difficulties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have. 
also received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rev. H. D. HODGE, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practiaing oe as well as 

preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 1863, says: “I find 

it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 

Letter from Rev. L. C. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
. Gofftown Centre, N. Hi. 


Dr. J. W. Potanp,—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 
of your White Pine Compound. I never before put pen to paper 
to tell any man what [ thought of a patent medicine. My father, 
a physician of the old school, early led me to serious suspicions 
of all nostrums of whatever kind not bearing the stamp of that 
fraternity. But these suspicions I have parted with by degrees, 
as I have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
of Hydropathy, H pathy. Thompsoniani Eclecticism, and 
other systems which have claimed public favor within the last 
twenty-five years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground to 
speak my convictions. 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 
pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on account of 
ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your early years for 
this blessed work, and laboring to your utmost, in other ways, to 
&| proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 

In 1853 1 became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Muine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He hada 
few years before been.brought to the borders of the grave by 
what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, 
and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured bys 
preparation made by his own hands from this bark. Since that 
time, until I became acquainted with your article, I have been 
surprised that no philosophical mind was found to undertake & 
cough preparation from white pine. 

As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured my attention; and I have not failed to acquaint myselt 
with a sufficient number of facts to prod a settled judgment as 
toits value. Some of my own family have tried it with signal 
benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepat- 

. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, I have g reason 
to believe it to be all it claims as a remedy, for a?! diseases 
and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 


[Several other clergymen and physicians have also written to 
Dr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly — 
ed medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the confidence 
of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 
laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister. His experi- 
ence as asufferer led him to make experiments which issued ia 
his medical discovery.— Boston Watchman and Reflector. 


The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, ins 
leader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing beyond all previous expectations. It is the very best 
medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and no family that has 
once used it will ever be without it. We speak from our 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, and pleasant as sure. The 

eatest fnventions come by accident, and it is singular that the 

hite Pine Compound, made for Colds and Coughs, should prove 
to be the greatest py torkidney difficulties known. But 80 
itis. We cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to us = 
well known men. Besides, the character’ of Dr. Poland is suc, 
that we know he will not countenance what is wrong. For yer 
a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for “ 

il ts, with a delicate, consumptive look, standing with “a 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved bi rd 
self, and called out from hundreds of others the strongest tes 
monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, a 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, an 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says about 
White Pine Compound.” 














THE WHITE PINE COMPOUN} 
Geo. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 
Will be manufactured in future 
At the New England Botanic Depot 
106 Hanover Street, Boston, 


Under the supervision of 


Rev. J. W. POLAND, M. D. 


all orders should be addressed. 





Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine elsewhere 
4l—lyeow 


‘ 


Dx. SWETT will attend, to the business department, to wh0® 








